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VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE. 


THe year 1861 promises to be an epoch not less important in 
the educational, than in the civil and military history of our coun- 
try and the world. The establishment of an institution for higher 
female education, on so liberal a plan and with so ample an en- 
dowment as Vassar College, is an event of the greatest moment in 
that career of mental and social progress, which forms the especial 
characteristic and glory of our age. 

A charter was granted by the Legislature of New York, on the 
18th of January last, conferring upon the college the highest uni- 
versity powers and privileges. ‘The college may grant to 
students under its charge, diplomas or honorary testimonials, in 
such form as it may designate. It may also grant and confer such 
honors, degrees, and diplomas, as are granted by any university, 
college, or seminary of learning in the United States. Diplomas 
granted by the college shall entitle the possessors to the immuni- 
ties and privileges allowed by usage or statute to the possessors of 
like diplomas from any university, college, or seminary of learning 
in this State.” Mere empty words, of course, unless the college 
shall also give an education equal to that of other colleges and 
universities. ‘The diploma now recognized is that imprinted on 
the brain, and not its mere outward symbol, stamped upon parch- 
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ment. Even in the case of other colleges, what injury has been 
often wrought to the cause and honor of learning by the bestowal 
of the sign unaccompanied by the essence! 

The first meeting of the trustees appointed by the charter was 
held in the city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 26th of February. 
At this meeting, Matrnzew Vassar, Esq., of Poughkeepsie, the 
munificent founder of the Institution, submitted a written state- 
ment of his views and wishes, and presented to the trustees the 
funds and securities which he had appropriated to the college. 


MR. VASSAR’S STATEMENT. 


To the Trustees of Vassar Female College: 

GENTLEMEN : — As my long-cherished purpose to apply a large 
portion of my estate to some benevolent object is now about to be 
accomplished, it seems proper that I should submit to you a state- 
ment of my motives, views, and wishes. 

It having pleased God that I should have no direct descendants 
to inherit my property, it has long been my desire, after suitably 
providing for those of my kindred who have claims on me, to make 
such a disposition of my means as should best honor God and 
benefit my fellow-men. At different periods, I have regarded 
various plans with favor, but these have all been dismissed, one 
after another, until the subject of erecting and endowing a college 
for the education of young women was presented for my considera- 
tion. The novelty, grandeur, and benignity of the idea arrested 
my attention. ‘The more carefully I examined it, the more strong- 
ly it commended itself to my judgment and interested my feelings. 

It occurred to me, that woman, having received from her Creator 
the same intellectual constitution as man, has the same right as 
man to intellectual culture and development. 

I considered that the mothers of a country mould the character 
of its citizens, determine its institutions, and shape its destiny. 

Next to the influence of the mother, is that of the female 
teacher, who is employed to train young children at a period when 
impressions are most vivid and lasting. 

It also seemed to me that, if woman were properly educated, 
some new avenues to useful and honorable employment, in entire 
harmony with the gentleness and modesty of her sex, might be 
opened to her. 
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It further appeared, there is not in our country —there is not 
) in the world, so far as is known —a single fully-endowed institu- 
tion for the education of women. 
It was also in evidence, that, for the last thirty years, the stand- , 
ard of education for the sex has been constantly rising in the * 
United States ; and the great, felt, pressing want has been ample 
endowments to secure to Female Seminaries the elevated character, 
the stability and permanency of our best colleges. 
And now, gentlemen, influenced by these and similar consider- 
ations, after devoting my best powers to the study of the subject 
fora number of years past; after duly weighing the objections 
against it and the arguments that preponderate in its favor ; and 
the project having received the warmest commendations of many 
prominent literary men and practical educators, as well as the uni- 
versal approval of the public press, I have come to the conclusion 
that the establishment and endowment of a college for the educa- 
tion of young women is a work which will satisfy my highest aspi- 
rations, and will be, under God, a rich blessing to this city and 
State, to our country and the world. 
It is my hope to be the instrument, in the hands of Providence, 
of founding and perpetuating an institution which shall accomplish 
for young women what our colleges are accomplishing for young 
men. 
In pursuance of this design, I have obtained from the Legisla- 
ture an act of incorporation, conferring on the proposed seminary 
the corporate title of “ Vassar Female College,” and naming you, 
gentlemen, as the first trustees. Under the provisions of this 


charter, you are invested with all the powers, privileges, and im- f 
munities which appertain to any college or university in this 
State. 

To be somewhat more specific in the statement of my views as : 
to the character and aims of the college : ' 2 


I wish that the course of study should embrace, at least, the 
following particulars: The English language and its literature ; 
other modern languages; the ancient classics, so far as may be 
demanded by the spirit of the times ; the mathematics, to such an 
extent as may be deemed advisable ; all the branches of natural 
science, with full apparatus, cabinets, collections, and conserva- 
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tories for visible illustration ; anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, 
with practical reference to the laws of the health of the sex ; intel- 
lectual philosophy; the elements of political economy; some 
knowledge of the federal and state constitutions and laws ; 
moral science, particularly as bearing on the filial, conjugal, and 
parental relations; esthetics, as treating of the beautiful in 
nature and art, and to be illustrated by an extensive gallery of 
art ; domestic economy, practically taught, so far as is possible, 
in order to prepare the graduates readily to become skillful house- 
keepers ; last, and most important of all, the daily, systematic 
reading and study of the Holy Scriptures, as the only and all-suf- 
ficient rule of Christian faith and practice. 

All sectarian influences should be carefully excluded ; but the 
training of our students should never be intrusted to the skeptical, 
the irreligious, or the immoral. 

In forming the first Board of Trustees, I have selected repre- 
sentatives from the principal Christian denominations among us ; 
and in filling the vacancies which may occur in this body, as also 
in appointing the professors, teachers, and other officers of the 
college, I trust a like catholic spirit will always govern the 
trustees. 

It is not my purpose to make Vassar FrmMaLe CoLuEcE a 
charity school, whose advantages shall be free to all without 
charge ; for benefits so cheaply obtained are cheaply held; but it 
is believed the funds of the institution will enable it to offer to all 
the highest educational facilities at a moderate expense, as com- 
pared with the cost of instruction in existing seminaries. I earnestly 
hope the funds will also prove sufficient to warrant the gratuitous 
admission of a considerable number of indigent students, annually 
—at least, by regarding the amount remitted, in most cases, as a 
loan, to be subsequently repaid from the avails of teaching, or 
otherwise. Preference should be given to beneficiaries of decided 
promise — such as are likely to distinguish themselves in some 
particular department or pursuit—and especially, to those who 
propose to engage in the teaching of the young as a profession. 

I desire that the college may be provided with commodious 
buildings, containing ample apartments for public instruction, and 
at the same time affording to the inmates the safety, quiet, privacy, 
and purity of the family. 
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And now, gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, I transfer to 
your possession and ownership, the real and personal property 
which I have set apart for the accomplishment of my designs. I 
beg permission to add a brief and general expression of my views 
in regard to the most judicious use and management of the funds. 

After the college edifice has been erected, and furnished with 
all needful aids and appliances, for imparting the most perfect 
education of body, mind, and heart, it is my judgment and 
wish that the amount remaining in hand should be safely invested 
— to serve as a principal, only the annual income of which should 
be expended in the preservation of the buildings and grounds ; the 
support of the faculty; the replenishing and enlarging of the 
library, cabinet, art gallery, etc., and in adding to the capital stock ; 
so that the college, instead of being impoverished, and tending to 
decay from year to year, shall always contain within itself the ele- 
ments of growth and expansion, of increasing power, prosperity, 
and usefulness. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, this enterprise, which I regard as the 
last great work of my life, I commit to you as a sacred trust, which 
I feel assured you will discharge with fidelity and uprightness, 
with wisdom and prudence, with ability and energy. 

It is my fervent desire that I may live to see the Institution in 
successful operation ; and if God shall give me life and strength, I 
shall gladly employ my best faculties in co-operating with you to 
secure the full and perfect consummation of the work before us. 


M. VASSAR. 


Poughkeepsie, February 26, 1861. 


The Rev. William Hague, D. D., of New York City, then of- 
fered the following resolutions, with the subjoined address : 


Resolved, That we, as trustees, accept the munificent donation now presented by 
Matruew Vassar, Esgq., for the purpose of founding and endowing Vassar Fe- 
MALE COLLEGE; 


That we highly appreciate the practical wisdom, the patriotic forecast, as well as 
the unparalleled liberality, which prompt him to devote so large a portion of his 
fortune to this noble work, while he yet lives; 
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That we pledge ourselves to use our best endeavors so to guard, foster, and apply 
these funds intrusted to us, as to fulfil his instructions and to realize his beneficent 
design ; 

That the statement of Mr. Vassar’s views just submitted, be placed on the 


records of this board; and also, be engrossed on parchment, and preserved among 
the archives of the college forever. 


DR. HAGUE’S ADDRESS. 


In offering these resolutions to the acceptance of this Board of 
Trustees, it may be proper for me to say a few words, expressive 
of my convictions as to the nature, the dignity, and the scope of 
the great trust that is now committed to our hands. 

The statements that have just been read by Mr. Vassar, un- 
folding his cherished aims in relation to the establishment of a 
Female College in this city, the munificence of his provisions, and 
the breadth of his plan, signalize an important step of progress in 
the advancement of intellectual culture throughout this country. 
It is adapted to call forth the sympathetic regards of the whole 
people in this sisterhood of States ; for if there be any one feature 
that particularly distinguishes our American civilization in the view 
of the world, it is the influence of cultivated womanhood in the 
formation and development of American character. 

The power of this influence has been recognized by all careful 
observers both at home and abroad. 

It has attracted the attention of tourists, philosophers, historians, 
and writers of every class. ‘The most truthful, touching, and sin- 
cere eulogium that was ever uttered by an English author, as a 
tribute of honor to this country, came from the pen of an eminent 
prelate, Bishop Wilson, (the successor of the celebrated Heber at 
Calcutta,) when he declared that the American women, the wives 
of missionaries, whom he had had occasion to observe in Asia for 
a course of years, realized his best conceptions of cultivated 
Christian womanhood, of gentleness and refinement of manners, 
combined with the highest qualities of heroic excellence. 

This spontaneous tribute to the character of American women in 
our own age, is in happy keeping with the most trusted testimonies 
of the past, in regard to the influence of that array of noble- 
minded women who had a conspicuous part to act in the training 
of this nation during the stormy days of its infancy, and thus, in 
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shaping our national destiny: a mighty moral force, that was 
pithily expressed by one of the officers of the French army at the 
close of the revolutionary war, when, as Mr. Custis says, at a fare- 
well entertainment given to them in Virginia, after having paid 
their respects to the mother of Washington, he exclaimed, as she 
retired from the assembly-room leaning on the arm of her son: 
«© No wonder that America has had such a leader, since he has had 
such a mother!” 

Those were times, Mr. Chairman, that subjected womanly 
character to the most searching ordeals, and developed all its latent 
energies. ‘lhe men who were engrossed by the demands of pub- 
lic affairs, were obliged to leave the education of their sons almost 
entirely to the mother at home. A fine exemplification of this is 
furnished in the letters of President Adams to his wife in regard 
to his domestic concerns, and especially the education of their son, 
John Quincy Adams, whose name now shines as a brilliant star in 
the firmament of American history. The letters of Mrs. Adams to 
her son prove her high qualifications for the discharge of her 
sacred trust ; and the long, arduous life-work of that eminent man 
is to be regarded, in part, as her own cherished legacy to the land 
that she loved, and to the generation which is now in the prime of 
its manly power, as well as to that which has already passed away. 

And here I am naturally led to remark that the sentiment which 
has just now been expressed in the written statement that Mr. 
Vassar has presented to us, is fully verified by all the teachings of 
our national history. He speaks of the necessity of providing such 
an education for the females of this country as shall be adequate 
to give them a position of intellectual equality with men in domes- 
tic and social life. The thought looms up with new aspects of 
dignity the more closely it is considered. In olden times, this 
equality was a marked feature of American life, manners, and 
habits. The wife was not merely the superintendent of a house- 
hold ; she was the honored friend, companion, and counsellor. In 
the settlement of these colonies, more than two centuries ago, she 
was the sharer not only of domestic joys and sorrows, but of all the 
cares pertaining to the establishment of the church, the state, and 
the nation. Then the sons and daughters of America were edu- 
cated together, and their attainments were so nearly alike as to 
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constitute a social equipoise, that for a long period continued firm 
and undisturbed. But of late years, the wealth and energies of 
the people have been lavished upon colleges and universities for 
young men, to such an extent in this one line of direction, that 
the balance is no longer even, and the former adjustment of the 
social forces has become somewhat deranged. ‘This derangement 
must be remedied, the balance must be restored, or our national 
character cannot hold its place of eminence, but must gravitate 
towards an abyss. If the time shall come when the educated young 
men of America shall cease to look up to their mothers with the 
sentiments of respect that were cherished by our fathers in their 
young days, if our sons shall cease to find in their sisters compan- 
ions suited to their mental needs, home-life must lose its former 
attractions, the moral atmosphere that has surrounded the house- 
hold will be no longer genial, and the most fearful organic evils 
that have been inherent in the social structure of many nations in 
the Old World, will be reproduced on our soil in rank luxuriance, 
and with consequences that enfold a vast and irremediable ruin. 

It was not without good reason that a distinguished American 
traveller in Turkey said, that he despaired of any valid reforma- 
tion of that once strong but now decaying nation, until woman 
should be restored'to that position of social equality that God had 
originally assigned to her; and it was with equal reason that a 
French statesman declared, many years ago, that “‘the chief want 
of France is mothers!” So, too, we may rest assured that the 
great work to which American patriotism is now called to task 
itself is that of sustaining and extending the influence of a well- 
cultivated Christian womanhood throughout the length and breadth 
of these United States, which we all love to call “our country,” 
and whose citizenship has so long been the shield of our safety, 
honor, and prosperity. With these views, Mr. Chairman, I submit 
the resolutions now before you. 


A committee was then appointed to examine the funds, instru- 
ments of conveyance, etc., who reported, after due examination : 
That Mr. Vassar, by title deeds and assignments, duly executed, 
had absolutely and unconditionally given and conveyed to Vassar 
Female College, an aggregate of four hundred and eight thousand 
dollars, made up as follows : 
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Bonds and Mortgages 
Railroad Stocks 


United States and State Stocks..........ccccccccscecccccses 


$408,000 


The committee pronounced the above stocks to be of the best 
class of productive securities, and now yielding a regular income. 

Professor Mito P. Jewerr, of Poughkeepsie, was then elected 
President of the College. Mr. Jewett was a native, or, in early life, 
a resident of Newbury, Vt. He graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in the year 1828, with excellent reputation as a scholar and a 
man; and has since been chiefly devoted to the promotion of 
female education. ‘This, united with his other qualifications, gives 
an especial appropriateness to the appointment. We are happy to 
welcome him to so noble a field of labor. 

The plans of the trustees, so far as developed, are presented in 
the following official statement : 

«The grounds given to the college (200 acres) lie to the east 
of Poughkeepsie, about one mile distant from the city limits. 

“The college edifice is to be of brick, with stone trimmings, 
three stories high, with a Mansard roof. The length of the front, 
including the wings, is 500 feet. The wings, each 56 feet wide— 
165 deep. Depth of centre, 171 feet. It will contain a chapel, 
library, art gallery, lecture and recitation rooms, the president’s 
house, and two double houses for four professors, apartments for 
lady teachers, matrons, and the steward’s family, and will accom- 
modate three hundred young ladies, each with a separate sleeping- 
room. ‘The building will be heated by steam, lighted with gas, 
ventilated in the most perfect manner, supplied throughout with an 
abundance of pure, soft water, and nearly fire-proof. 

‘‘ The cost of the structure will be about $200,000. The ar- 
chitect is J. Renwick, Jr., firm of Renwick, Auchmuty & Sands, 
New York City. ‘The work upon it will commence the present 
season, and will be pushed forward as rapidly as is consistent 
with the most substantial and durable construction, and with a 
prudent regard to the present unsettled condition of the monetary 


affairs of the country. If the funds of the college should be re- 
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lieved from the pressure which now rests on them, in common with 
the best securities in the market, it is expected the institution will 
open for the reception of students in September, 1863. 

“The President, in connection with the Committee on the 
Faculty and Studies, is charged with the duty of selecting the 
gentlemen and ladies who shall constitute the Board of Instruction 
and Government. The various positions will be filled in the course 
of the next twelve or eighteen months. Communications on the 
subject may be addressed to the President. 

“ During the current year, the President will visit several of 
our colleges and universities ; and, especially, will study the sys- 
tems adopted in the best Female Seminaries of the country, with a 
view of availing himself of all that is excellent in our most ap- 
proved institutions.” 





SCHOOL PALACES IN BOSTON. 


Ir is undoubtedly one of the duties of an educational journal to 
call the attention of the community, from time to time, to the im- 
portance of good school architecture, and to notice in its pages 
some of the best specimens presented by the public spirit of our 
cities and towns, and the skill and judgment of our architects and 
building committees. The material conditions of a good school 
are second in rank to the intellectual and moral ; and yet, as watch- 
men for the interests of education, we must not fail to keep them 
in sight. The writer of this article, who does not reside in Bos- 
ton, and is not even a native of Massachusetts, has been greatly 
impressed by the energy, wisdom, and liberality of this city, within 
a few years, in providing these conditions, and has regretted that 
due notice has not been taken in the Teacher, of her educational 
movements and progress, perhaps for the very reason that this jour- 
nal is published in Boston. It isa misfortune to other cities and 
towns, not to know what has been doing in this respect, in the “City 
of Notions.” And the work has been so rapid, that we think few 
are aware of its magnitude, except those whose attention has been 
particularly drawn to it by local circumstances. 

The commencement of the present Boston system of Grammar 
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School architecture and organization, unquestionably one of the 
best in the world, if indeed any other is equal to it, dates back no 
further than the year 1847. During this year, the Quincy, Han- 
cock, and Mayhew School Houses were erected. On the 6th of 
September, Mr. Philbrick, the present Superintendent of Public 
Schools, was wisely selected to organize the Quincy School, and 
preside over it as its first Principal. “It was then,” Mr. Phil- 
brick remarked on a late occasion, (the dedication of the New 
Quincy School House, Dec. 28, 1859,) “ called the experiment. It 
turned out to be the inauguration of the system of Grammar School 
organization which now prevails throughout the city. When 
established, it differed in its plan from the other schools in having 
only one head master instead of two, a larger number of pupils, so 
as to afford the best facilities for classification, a separate school room 
for each teacher, a separate desk for each pupil, and a larger pro- 
portion of female teachers than had before been employed in boys’ 
schools. ‘These were important elemerts of progress, and their 
general adoption has tended both to increase the efficiency and 
diminish the expense of our schools.” ‘It was not,” he adds, 
“ until 1835, that females were employed in Boston to teach boys, 
and then only a small proportion of females were employed, and 
those with the meager salary of $150 per annum.” ‘ 

On the same occasion, Dr. T. M. Brewer, who had presided at 
the dedication of the first building, made the following statement 
in respect to the Quincy School : 

“‘ Here, too, was first tried the experiment of female instruction 
for boys of a higher grade than those just admitted from Primary 
Schools. With the practical evidences all around me, in every 
boys’ school in the city, of the superiority of female instruction, I 
need not dwell upon the success of this experiment. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I will not detain you with reminiscences already in part 
anticipated. ‘Twelve years have brought with them surprising 
changes, all of them first initiated within the walls of this school. 
We have lived to see its house the model for Boston School Houses, 
and the plan of the school made the universal system throughout 
the city.” 

The expense of erecting the three buildings which have been 
mentioned, including the price of the land, was as follows: for the 
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Mayhew School, $35,792 59; for the Quincy School, $60,210 18; 
for the Hancock School, $69,175 15. 

A new building was erected for the Bowdoin School, in 1848, 
costing $45,000 ; for the Bigelow and Chapman Schools, in 1849, 
costing $42,642 17, and $29,500; for the Boylston School, in 
1852, costing $40,000. But the most remarkable period for the 
erection of school buildings, which the city has ever known, com- 
menced in 1855. During this year the Winthrop School House 
was built at a cost of $70,000 ; the next year, the Adams, Dwight, 
and Lawrence School Houses, costing as follows: the Adams $64,- 
128 37; the Dwight, $62,200 ; the Lawrence, $59,617 41; and 
in 1858, the Franklin School House, costing $60,000. 

‘‘These five structures,” the School Committee state in their 
Report for 1858, “are similar in respect of size, plan, and style of 
architecture. They are well adapted to our system of organization 
and classification of Grammar Schools, combining, in a high de- 
gree, economy of space with convenience of arrangement in regard 
to school rooms, clothes closets, corridors, stair cases and warming 
apparatus. ‘They are noble edifices.” 

That our readers may see that this commendation is not unde- 
served, we insert a view and plans of one of them, the Dwight 
School house. This building has a front of 91 feet 6 inches on 
Springfield Street, and is 60 feet deep, and four stories high, ex- 
clusive of the basement. It is built of brick, the external surface 
of the walls being covered with mastic, and painted a light drab 
color. ‘The basement is 8} feet in the clear, and being well sup- 
plied with light and air, furnishes an excellent covered play- 
ground. “This mode of constructing the basement of a school 
house,”’ the Committee remark, “is a decided improvement over 
former plans, and it is to be heped that it will be adopted in future 
buildings for school purposes.” ‘The first, second, and third 
stories are each 12} feet in the clear, and are alike in all their ar- 
rangements. Lach is divided into four school rooms, four clothes 
closets, two stairways, and a large corridor in the centre. Each 
school room has accommodations for sixty-three pupils, each pro- 
vided with a separate chair and desk. The fourth story, which is 
15 feet in the clear, has two school rooms, and a hall for public 
occasions, furnished with movable settees. The building has desks 
for 882 pupils. 
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In the year 1859, three new Grammar School houses were 
erected : for the Lincoln School, at the cost of $59,393 82; for the 
Quincy School, its first building having been destroyed by fire ; and 
for the Eliot School, the oldest of the present Boston Grammar 
Schools, having been established in 1713. In the last school, Ed- 
ward Everett received the Franklin Medal in 1804. The estima- 
ted cost of the buildings for the Quincy and Eliot Schools, is 
$60,000 each. 


Cc. — Clothes Closets. 
D. — Corridor. 


A. — School Room. 
B. — Teachers’ Platform. 
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In the erection of the Lincoin School House, the architect and 
building committee adopted a somewhat more ornate style of archi- 
tecture than had been usual in the school buildings of the city, 
though without material increase of expense. The Committee 
remark : 

«There seems to be no good reason for perpetuating that bold- 
ness and almost primitive simplicity of style which have character- 
ized most of the school edifices of the city. It can scarcely be 
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deemed too much to demand, that the building which is the daily 
resort of our children and youth, and in which their mental and 
moral faculties are to be trained and unfolded, should be designed 
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with careful reference to the rules of proportion, and even, in no 
small degree, of beauty. Harmony of style, and propriety and ele- 
gance of detail, will never be without their refining influences up- 
on the mind of the pupil. It has been well said by Alison, that 
‘the scenes around us become, as it were, the pedestals on which 
our souls insensibly exalt themselves to take a view of things 
which lie beyond.’ ” 

The view and plans which we insert of the Lincoln School 
House show that it agrees very closely with the Dwight in its gen- 
eral form and arrangements. It is 93} feet in length, and 61} feet 
in width. Its stories are of the same height as in the Dwight, and 
are similarly divided. 





FOURTH STORY, LINCOLN SCHOOL HOUSE. 


A. — School Room. | C. — Teachers’ Room. 


B. — Hall. D. — Clothes Closets. 

In the year 1860, the Everett School House was erected, cost- 
ing about $52,000 exclusive of the value of the land, which be- 
longed to the city. In its size and internal arrangements, it differs 
but slightly from the buildings whose plans have been given. It 
was constructed with greater security against fire, than any of its 
predecessors; and, a very important advance,—its lot is the 
largest which has ever been devoted to a school house in the city. 
It is adorned with yrass-plats, flower-borders, and shade trees. ‘The 
view of the building shows it to be intermediate in respect to plain- 
ness of architecture, between the Lincoln and Dwight School 
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Houses. The Eliot agrees with it in external appearance. The 
Quincy School House was rebuilt upon the old foundation, and 
though agreeing in general size and plan with the other recent 
buildings which have been mentioned, differs in its details, being 
80 feet by 60 on the ground, with two wings, each 36 by 12. 


During the present season, two large Grammar School Houses 
of the recent pattern are in the course of erection, one in West 
Centre Street, and the other in South Street. These will make up 
the extraordinary number of eleven Grammar School Palaces 
erected in Boston in the course of six years, at an average cost, 
including land, of more than sizty thousand dollars, of imposing 
external and neat and appropriate internal architecture, provided 
with a separate and commodious school room for each teacher of a 
class, with a separate clothes room for each class, with a separate 
desk for each pupil, and with a hall for special occasions, warmed 
and ventilated in the best methods known, and supplied most 
liberally, carefully, and even ingeniously, with conveniences for 
the comfort of teachers and pupils. Each of these edifices con- 
tains a whole regiment in training, to become good soldiers in the 
campaign of life. This is best appreciated by standing at the hour 
of twelve or five, on the sidewalk, opposite one of them, and 
seeing the pupils file out in regular order and throng the street-— 


“Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallambrosa, where the Etruzian shades 
High overarched imbower.” 


Yet numbers may aid the imagination, where sight is wanting ; 
and they have no slight significance when they state, in the last 
Annual Report of the School Committee, that in the eight of these 
schools, whose statistics are there given, the number of school 
desks in each is from 784 to 1144. 

Of the improved methods of instruction and nurture in the Bos- 
ton Grammar Schools, it does not fall within the design of this 
paper to speak. Nor can we here do more than merely allude to 
the very brightest feature of Boston School progress during the 


last four years. We refer to the signal and most beneficent changes 


making in the organization, accommodations, and methods of the 
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Primary Schools, for which the city owes such an especial debt of 
gratitude to its able and zealous Superintendent of Schools. 
The most recent of the completed Grammar School Houses of 



































LOT OF EVERETT SCHOOL HOUSE. 


S. H. — School House. G. P.—Grass Plot. 
P. — Water Closets. Circles indicate Trees. 
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the city, that which bears the illustrious name of Everett, was ded- 
icated, with appropriate ceremonies, September 17, 1860, the two 
hundred and thirtieth anniversary of the settlement of Boston. 
That our article may not be entirely devoid of poetry, we conclude 
it with a commemorative song, written for this occasion, by Rufus 


Leighton, Esq., and sung by the pupils of the school. 


COMMEMORATIVE SONG. 


Two hundred and thirty fair summers have burst 
Into beauty and faded away, 

Since the quaint little town of the Pilgrims was nursed 
Into life on the shores of the bay. 

It has grown from its weakness to power and pride, 
To a city of wealth and renown, 

Whose ships are abroad o’er the ocean wide, 
While in strength from her hills she looks down. 


Massive piles for her trade mark the wealth she has gained, 
And mansions of beauty rise tall; 

But the halls where her children are cultured and trained 
Are the noblest and fairest of all. 

Not alone to the rich doth she open her doors, — 
She welcomes the humble and poor, 

And all may partake of the costliest stores 
Of learning that wealth can procure. 


Of the nobler wants of that earlier day, 
The Pilgrims, with reverent heed, 
When they built the old town on the shore of the bay, 
Of Knowledge implanted the seed. 
That seed has now grown to a forest of trees, 
Which each day is deepening its roots, 
And each year it blesses the land and the seas 
With its bounty of flowers and fruits. 


A new tree has grown in the garden so fair ; 
With the blossoms of hope it is white, 

As they lift up their heads to the sweet morning air 
And open their hearts to the light. 

Here it stands! —and WE are its blossoming flowers ; 
And the promise that gladdens our youth, 

May it yield a rich harvest of joy-laden hours, 
Of knowledge and virtue and truth. 








THE ELIOT SCHOOL. 


THE ELIOT SCHOOL OF BOSTON IN 1804. 


THeEreE can, I take it, be but few persons in the assembly, who 
were pupils of the school under Master Little, and Master Tiles- 
ton. 1 ought, perhaps, to beg pardon of “ Young America” for 
giving that old-fashioned title toa teacher. At that time the school 
was kept, if I recollect right, in a wooden building of two stories 
in height, and of moderate dimensions ;—the reading-school in 
one story, and the writing school in the other ;— pupils of both 
sexes attending from April to October, and boys only in the win- 
ter. ‘The instruction was rather meagre; in fact, there could 
hardly be said to be any instruction, in the proper sense of the 
word, the business of the school being limited in the reading- 
school, if I mistake not, to the use of Webster’s Spelling-book, 
the American Preceptor, an Abridgment of Murray’s English 
Grammar, and some very superficial compend—Goldsmith’s, I 
believe — of Geography. ‘To write a page in a copy-book, and to 
do a few sums, as it was called, in the elementary rules of arith- 
metic, was half a day’s work in the writing school. ‘To encourage 
their pupils, the teachers of those days did not confine themselves 
to moral suasion so much as now; the ratan and ferule played a 
pretty active part in illustrating the importance of good behavior, 
and studious application to the business of the school. 

Here I must do an act of justice to our aged instructor in wri- 
ting, Master ‘Tileston, who, if he did not do much else for us, 
certainly laid the foundation for that beautiful old-fashioned hand- 
writing, without flourishes, and sometimes almost equal to copper- 
plate, which I think you do not so often see now-a-days. Perhaps 
Iam mistaken, sir; I intend no disparagement of the schools of 
the present day, teachers or pupils, but as far as I can form an opinion 
from the facts that fall within my own observation, a good many of 
our young people have got it into their heads that it is a mark of 
genius to write an illegible hand. For myself, sir, I shall ever feel 
grateful to the memory of Master Tileston for having deprived me 
in early life of all claim to distinction, which rests upon writing 
a hand which nobody can read. — Mr. Everett’s Remarks at the 
Dedication of the New Eliot School House. 


. . mr 
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GEOLOGICAL CABINET. 


A MAGNIFICENT GEOLOGICAL CABINET. 


A FRIEND, deeply interested in science and education, has re- 
cently called our attention to an extraordinary phenomenon, which 
took us more by surprise than the comet which darted upon us 
a few days since with a train stretching more than half across the 
visible heavens. He writes: 

*‘ Having felt a deep interest in the science of geology, and hav- 
ing long been familiar with one of the best cabinets in the United 
States, I was not a little surprised a week or two since on a visit to 
Rochester, N. Y., to be informed by Dr. Dewey, Professor in the 
University of Rochester, that the city had within it the largest and 
best cabinet in this country, and second to but few, if any, in 
Europe. At first I felt not a little incredulous ; but the Professor, 
who has long been a teacher, lecturer, and demonstrator of the 
Natural Sciences, proposed, in order to remove all doubt on the 
subject, that I should visit the collection. I was glad to improve 
the opportunity, and very soon after entering the rooms containing 
it, all doubts touching its magnitude were entirely removed. 

‘Soon after entering the rooms, which are constantly open for 
visitors, we met Mr. Henry A. Ward, the proprietor and collector, 
a young and ardent Naturalist, whom I remembered as a boy 
under my instruction scarcely ten years since. Knowing him then 
as a poor boy, the son of a widow, left without property, yet am- 
bitious to give her son a good education in order that he might be 
fitted for life, my interest in his collection from the fields of ge- 
ology and mineralogy on both hemispheres was greatly enhanced, 
as the reader will readily perceive it must have been. 

«<The Cabinet fills two rooms, the larger one 81 feet by 54, with 
three large alcoves or stands running through it, with ample ar- 
rangements upon all sides of the room, for the display of the 
various, numerous, and unique specimens. ‘The smaller room is 
40 by 35.” 

Our friend has kindly placed before us a sketch of this cabinet, 
in the Scientific American, by the Rev. James Orton, who, having 
visited every important cabinet in this country, and in Europe, un- 
hesitatingly pronounces this one of the richest and most complete 
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in the whole world. We cannot better show the extraordinary 
character of Prof. Ward’s collection, and the remarkable service 
which he has rendered to the cause of science in our country, than 
by making some extracts from this interesting sketch. 

“The geological department begins with a very extensive series of 
rocks, arranged in several sections: the first includes some 1,500 
specimens so grouped as to show all the lithological varieties and 
species. The rest represent the mining district of Saxony, the 
Plutonic region of the Alps, the volcanic products of Central 
France, Teneriffe, and the Giant’s Causeway, the metamorphic 
strata of Tuscany (with a beautiful collection of Italian marbles), 
and a large suite illustrating the geology of the Paris basin. 

‘From this introduction, we pass to the fossils, which number 
about 8,000 specimens, all arranged so as to illustrate the animal 
and vegetable life of each successive age. Here are the ‘ paliozoic 
plants, secondary reptiles, and tertiary mammals’ of the Cromarty 
genius in wild profusion ; floral fragments speak of giant forests 
which now lie wrapt in the dead and stony sleep of eons; enormous 
jaws bristling with teeth, and thigh bones a foot in diameter, jut 
out from rocky slabs, and point back over milleniums of centuries 
to the time when ‘ gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire’ were lords 
of creation. We are ushered into the presence of the antiquely- 
fashioned fauna of the silurian —a world of molluscs, corals, and 
crustacea. Save now and then a placoid fish, all are invertebrate ; 
corals and corallines — the fancy architecture of little polyps, the 
earliest of created beings, crenoids, trilobites (80 varieties), and long 
orthoceratites without number. How strange the aspect earth must 
have presented in this misty twilight of creation! It was a struggle 
of light and life over ‘chaos and old night.’ For cycles granite 
was the only rock ; though reefs were rising to the water’s edge 
through the ceaseless labors of those Adamites of the animal king- 
dom ; beautiful stoneflowers blossomed on the bottom of the ocean ; 
lazy worms crawled on the mud of newly made shores ; myriads of 
armor-clad trilobites, with their hundred eyes, floated on their backs; 
and savage cephalopods shot like arrows through the vasty deep. 

« Stepping across this dark millenium, we find ourselves on the 
old red sand stone of Hugh Miller, alongside of his favorite holop- 
tychius, cephalapsis, and pterichthys. It was the period when 
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ganoidal fishes were thrown into the world with amazing prod- 
igality ; so here we have the fins and teeth, scales and skeletons of 
awkward finny tribes —buckler-headed, winged and _ reptilian 
— then the highest type of living creatures. Another stride, as if 
into a coal-pit, and we are in the dingy carboniferous era. We are 
surrounded with the unmistakable relics of the rank, flowerless 
vegetation which flourished under the warm, steaming atmosphere 
of the third day of creation. Never before or since did our 
planet bear such a splendid flora. In walking among their ruins, 
the visitor feels as if he had been set down amid the giant and 
elaborate columns of Baalbec. Dry land had appeared when these 
lofty trees stood bolt upright, and waved their luxuriant branches 
in the passing breeze ; but it was in the shape of islands, and 
death-like silence hung over the deep tangled forest ; not the hum 
of an insect nor a footfall was heard around the globe. 

‘‘ Passing another boundary, we enter a new world, the realm of 
strange misproportioned sea monsters and creeping things — ‘ crea- 
tures whose very type is lost, fantastic, and uncouth.’ The cabinet 
is very rich in trias and lias fauna. Here, on a slab seven feet 
long, are the original tracks of the gigantic labyrinthodon — half 
crocodile, half frog; and close by, its head armed with teeth. 
There are the relics of an ichthyosaurus—a reptilian whale 
mounted on paddles — whose entire length, judging from the head 
(over five feet long), vertebra, and paddles, must have been sixty 
feet. Still more prominent and intensely interesting are the three- 
toed footprints from the banks of the Connecticut, which tell us of 
a time when gigantic birds stalked over New England —a match 
for the rocs of Sinbad the Sailor. Alongside is a full regiment of 
belemnites, with ink bags for artillery ; and stone lilies of enor- 
mous size grow out of solid rocks, with skeletons made up (by cal- 
culation) of 30,000 separate pieces. How forbidding is even a 
fancy sketch of that great reptilian period. Imagine a black, 
slimy plesiosarus, 20 feet long, half walking, half creeping up on 
one side ; and on the other, a huge labrynthodon making elephan- 
tine tracks toward you! Monster birds cast their long shadows 
over the new red sandstone ; while ichthyosaurs, with eyes glaring 
like globes of fire set in a crocodilian head, and paddles like the 
arms of a windmill, prowl through the wide waste of waters, sole 
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monarchs of the main! Of all this scene of horror, nothing now 
remains but ‘ footprints on the sands of time.’ ‘Traveling on we 
come to the oolitic series —the burial place of other races, who, 
in their turn, were the fierce lords of this lower world. There is 
not a freak of the most distorted imagination which is not surpassed 


by the ‘ fearfully great lizards’ of this era. Here are the horns | 


and scales of the massive iguanodon, a strange animal, longer and 
taller than the largest elephant, having an alligator’s snout, a tail 
thirteen feet long, and altogether lifted upon legs that would well 
compare with the trunks of California trees. When it moved, 
whole forests were trodden down. Here, too, we find fragments 
and casts of those gigantic, carniverous, cold-blooded reptiles, the 
megalosaur and ‘Teleosaur ; and yonder upon the wall, but stuck 
fast in the rock, is a flying dragon, called pterodactyl, with the 
head of a crocodile, the wings of a bat, the body of a mammal, 
five toes, and a tail.” 

We are constrained to omit Mr. Orton’s account of the fossils 
from more recent strata, and likewise his sketch of the mineralogi- 
cal department of the cabinet. Nor can we quote the very full 
and satisfactory testimonials of Professors Hall of Albany, Dore- 
mus of New York, Hitchcock of Amherst, and Dana of New 
Haven, in support of the statement of Mr. Orton that this is the 
richest geological cabinet in America, with few equal to it in the 
whole world. Mr. Ward’s great cbject has been to make a collec- 
tion for educational purposes ; and we are glad to learn that he has 
recently been elected Professor of the Natural Sciences in the 
University of Rochester. 

The collector must be far more remarkable than any saurian in 
his collection. ‘I confess myself quite amazed,” says Dr. Hitch- 
cock, ‘‘ that a work so gigantic should have been accomplished by 
one so young and in so few years. Usually such results have only 
been reached by life-long efforts.” ‘I never could have conceived 
it possible,” Prof. Hall writes, “had I not seen it, that he could 
have got together such a collection. It is not only enormous in 
extent, but is well and carefully selected, presenting no class of 
objects or department in excess.” Professor Hitchcock gives the 
number of specimens as 40,000; and thinks that no naturalist 
could estimate it as worth less than $30,000. Our friend kindly 
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lets us into the secret of the astonishing result, but only to amaze 
us yet more: 

«« Mr. Ward, in his first tour abroad for collecting his cabinet, 
travelled about 86,000 miles ; and on his second 23,000 miles, — 
and during these trips, visited every country in Europe, and parts 

of Asia and Africa, with many of the islands of the sea. All this 
~ has been done within the short space of about five years. Many 
young men have done well, but who will doubt that Mr. Henry A. 
Ward has excelled them all? Mr. Ward is not yet 30 years old, 
and to me, the fact before me of what he had done under difficul- 
ties, as 1 stood looking at his cabinet, astonished me far more than 
the wonders of creation thus revealed. It is the triumph of mind 
with a purpose forcibly demonstrating the power of man over his 
accidents.” 





OUR CHILDHOOD. 


BY G. D. PRENTICE, 


’T Is sad — yet sweet — to listen There are many dreams of gladness 
To the soft wind’s gentle sweil, That cling around the past — 
Ané think we hear the music And from the tomb of feeling 
Our childhood knew so well; Old thoughts come thronging fast — 
To gaze out on the even The forms we loved so dearly, 
And the boundless fields of air, In the happy days now gone, 
And feel again our boyhood wish The beautiful and lovely, 
To roam like angels there! So fair to look upon. 


And yet — the thought is saddening 
To muse on such as they — 

And feel that all the beautiful 
Are passing fast away ! 

That the fair ones whom we love, 
Grow to each loving breast, 

Like tendrils of the clinging vine, 
Then perish where they rest. 
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VACATION, 


Mercury 95° in the shade. A note from a friend closes “ yours melt- 
ingly.” The earth looks parched in spite of the watering carts, and the 
heavens brassy. All unstrung, we throw ourselves down into the big easy 
chair, determined to yield to the depressing influences and contend no 
longer. But hark! who spoke of “ vacation?” That word stirs us all 
up again. What visions of shady nooks, of winding rivulets, of hay fields, 
of woods, of sweeps of ocean, rush upon us? We snuff the fragrance of 
the clover, of the pines, of the salt-sea breeze! We hear the murmur of 
the wind in the tree-tops, the roaring of the surf, the thundering of 
Niagara! We are all braced up again, and desert the easy chair for the 
chair editorial. 

Vacation! Thousands and thousands of boys and girls will catch up 
that word this very week, and shout it out in street, lane, and alley. Scarce 
a house, be it a palatial mansion or Irish hovel, but will echo with the 
glad ringing music! What bright anticipations of good times, such times 
as only children can have, will come with it. Well, children, may it be as 
you wish ; visiting, berrying, boating, fishing, or what not, a good time to 
you, we say. The city boys and girls may all go out into the country, and 
the boys and girls there must entertain them, and show them how to be 
happy. You may laugh at them just a little, when you find they do not 
know wheat from oats, and potatoes from cabbages; but remember, they 
will pay you back again next winter, when you return their visit, and are 
so unfortunate as to mistake a barber’s pole for a great stick of candy. 

Now, dear mothers, why so downcast? Why say vacation ought to be 
called vexation? And if you were the school committee you would have 
schools keep all the year round! Are you afraid these children will be too 
much care ? that Mary will grow wild and rude ? that Tommy will spoil his 
clothes? that Johnny will fall into the river? and of all the thousand and 
one things that sometimes happen to children? Don’t be worried. These 
children know how to take care of themselves better than you think. Give 
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them pretty loose rein, Let Mary run and be as hoidenish as she pleases ; 
let Tommy roll in the mud, and if you cannot keep him clean let him go 
dirty. They will be all the better for it, more hardy, blooming, and 
vigorous when vacation is over. Mary’s romps over the fields and through 
the woods, will give her that free, lithe movement of limb, which will make 
her more graceful in your parlor next winter, and what is better, will so 
invigorate her as to enable her to escape coughs, and colds, and all the list 
of ailments that beset the weak, and too tenderly cared for. And as for 
Tommy, when he turns up his bright sparkling eyes, and handsome brown 
face all glowing with health, to yours in the autumn days, you, too, will 
bless the vacation, dirt, trouble and all, 

Vacation! ‘To thousands, not scholars, who have borne the burden and 
heat of the day, whose brains have been racked, and whose hearts have 
been sorely ‘tried, that word comes like the cool evening breeze upon the 
fevered brow, or a shower upon the parched earth! Teachers may not be 
as demonstrative as the scholars, but vacation comes to them with a scarcely 
less delight. The key turns joyfully in the lock that closes the schoolroom 
for the long vacation, | 

Brother and sister teachers, with a heart in full sympathy with yours, 
we congratulate you on the bright days to come. We can sing the song 
with you — “ Begone dull care,” with great unction. Our word to you is, 
give books the go-by; go out into the great world and learn the lessons it 
is ready to teach. Mountain, hill, valley, and plain; lake, river, and sea; 
cloud and sky are waiting to serve you. Step out of your treadmill round, 
stretch out your limbs, draw in large draughts of free air, throw off your 
pedagogical habits, expand your souls, and let the vital currents have un- 
impeded course. Now, then, no longer teachers, but men and women, 
children if you please, abandon yourselves to enjoyment. Let the jaded 
brain rest, and the lacerated nerves heal. Do n’t talk school with any- 
body. If any inconsiderate friend introduces the subject, immediately 
inquire into the prospect of the potato crop, or the probable condition of 
the Atlantic Cable. If you find yourself inadvertently talking learnedly, 
or magisterially, immediately place your head under the pump, and hold 
it there till the cerebral excitement has disappeared. By all means keep 
cool intellectually, if not physically. Be companionable. Laugh as much 
as you will, great, deep, hearty laughs that touch bottom, clearing out the 
bilious secretions, and sending the rich blood in healthy flow through every 
artery. Never mind your dignity; if you have any it will manifest itself 
on all proper occasions, and if you have none, do n’t put on the semblance, 
for you cannot hide the ass’s ears. 

It may be well to muster our forces once during vacation, to report pro- 
gress, and prepare for further duty. Therefore, brother teachers, show 
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yourselves at Brattleboro’, Vermont, on the 21st of August. It is a beau- 
tiful town on the Connecticut, flanked by high hills and abounding in 
beautiful scenery. Its people will give you a generous reception, and the 
exercises of the occasion promise to be of unusual interest. Wishing you 


one and all, a happy vacation, we lay down our pen and fall back into the 
easy chair, 


A PLEASANT OCCASION. 


Wirn those living in Boston or vicinity, it is sometimes difficult to decide 
where and how to spend the “Glorious Fourth.” Many interesting sights 
are offered, for money or love; many processions are formed by real patriots, 
as well as by odds and ends of the Union; and crackers, cannons and fire- 
works, offer liberally to all, anopportunity to smell gunpowder, or deplore 
the damages done. We were saved this year from the tantalizing necessity of 
choosing between several enjoyments, none of which one is inclined to lose, 
yet every one enjoyed is to be bought by the loss of another. Dr. S. G. 
Howe had extended to us a welcome invitation to be present on the 
“Fourth,” at a reunion of former teachers and pupils of the Perkins New 
England Institution for the Blind, at South Boston. We accepted the 
more gladly, because we shared the invitation with our better half, and, 
according to Schiller, “participated joy is double joy.” Arriving at the 
institution in due season, we found about two hundred assembled. Seldom, 
if ever, have we experienced with a large assembly less restraint, and en- 
joyed more congenial happiness than we did here. Laura Bridgman’s 
fingers moved in double quick time, for she saw again most of her former 
teachers, and many other friends. Oliver Caswell recognized by the mere 
shake of the hand, friends whom he had not seen for many years. With 
hie peculiar expression of countenance, always radiant with joy, he went 
from one group to another. Many others, who as mechanics or teachers of 
music earn a comfortable living, had come to visit their “ Alma Mater.” 
Many groups were formed around former teachers,— incidents of the past 
were remembered or communicated, and future plans or hopes were con- 
fidentially disclosed. 

About 11 o’clock the bell summoned all to the spacious Music Hall ; 
here a concert was given which was highly creditable to the institution. 
The programme, printed in raised letters, was rather long and too miscel- 


laneous. The omission of some pieces, and the substitution of some im- 
promptu performances for others, were a decided improvement. Three 
choruses were given: “ Hallelujah to the Father,” from Beethoven's Mount 
of Olives; “Gloria,” from Mozart’s 12th Mass, and “ Hallelujah,” from 
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Handel's Messiah. Several solos and songs were performed by present or 
former pupils, who, according to their taste and ability contributed to the 
enjoyment of the company. Mr. A. Werner, who for many years taught 
music at this place, performed a solo on the flute, with piano forte accom- 
paniment, in a style worthy of himself and the occasion. The perform- 
ances on the piano were very creditable to the players and their teachers. 
Speaking thus in general terms, we must say that we write as a guest, not 
as a critic, and that many points deserved comments which are here left 
untouched. 

About half past one o’clock the company was invited to a collation 
which had been prepared in the spacious yard between the two wings. 
Seven large tables, beautifully decorated with boquets, and laden with sub- 
stantials for the inner man, were set under a canvass which shielded the 
assembled two hundred from the rays of the sun. Decorations, banners 
and inscriptions were all for the Union. When the time for speechmaking 
had arrived, the Superintendent, Dr. Howe, arose and in his peculiar and 
happy way extended to all a hearty welcome. He gave an amusing and 
touching account of meeting at the roadside two little blind girls, who 
were afterwards among his first pupils; and said that up to this day about 
five hundred had been connected with this institution; many of whom have 
become ornaments of society, jewels chiseled out of the rough block. He 
then touchingly referred to some who had died, and he regarded this asy- 
lum as the seed from which seventeen similar institutions in the land had 
sprung. A happy allusion was made to the changed state of feeling in the 
community towards the blinds While their asylums were originally re- 
garded as purely charitable institutions, they are now a necessary branch 
of our system of public education. He closed, expressing his wish to see 
all present and many more reassembled on the fourth of July next year. 

A toast proposed in honor of Dr. Howe, the friend of liberty, the helper 
of the needy, and the promoter of education in its various branches and 
applications, was answered by many happy cheers. Speeches, songs, de- 
clamations and toasts took up the remainder of the afternoon. The follow- 
ing poem was written for the occasion by one of the two little blind girls, 
already mentioned, Miss Abby Carter, of Andover : 


JULY 4, 1861. 


To-pay let memory keep glad festival. 
She stands amid a shadowy train of griefs 
And joys we never thought to see again, 
And gazes with a loving pensive eye 

On many a picture, pencilled in the past, 
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Which she hath brought from her dim galleries, 
To hang about this dear familiar spot. 

And listen to the soft yet thrilling chords 

Which wake beneath her fingers — while her lips 
Unclose, as if she longed to pour through harp 
And voice, a flood of harmony to grace 

These gladsome hours. O say, sweet memory, wilt 
Thou sing to us of years which thou long since 
Hast treasured as thine own? Her quiet smile 
Makes answer, and our waiting hearts attend. 


“ Have ye forgotten the dear old days, 
When this was your quiet home ? 

When ye wandered on in life’s flowery ways, 
And thought of no ilis to come ? 

When each circling day brought its labor light, 
And each nightfall its calm repose ? 

When year by year as it winged its flight, 
Would some vision of hope disclose 

To the youthful band, who, with glad free heart 
Joined in study, or sport, or song? 

Who felt not that youth would e’er depart, 
Or life seem weary and long. 

That happy band, it is broken now, 
To unite no more on earth; 

An angel hand, on each youthful brow, 
Set a jewel of priceless worth ; 

A soul to be strengthened and purified 
By labor and oft through pain ; 

To be guarded from passion’s wearing tide, 
And from every earthly strain. 


“O ye, who were once of that joyous band, 
Ye must miss, as ye gather here, 

The clasp of full many a friendly hand, 
And many a word of cheer. 

Ye must grieve to think, that tones so gay 
As the wild bird’s early song, 

Have melted in echoing thrills away 
To a silence deep and long. 

But stay your grief— for may not each friend 
Whom here ye have fondly loved, 

From his brighter home, o’er your hearts still bend, 
And by all their joys be moved? 

O may they not whisper some gentle thought 
If ye listen with quiet heart ? 


24 
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Once holy words were by angels brought, 
Would they now less joy impart ? 


“ Give cordial and fervent thanks to-day, 
That so many friends ye greet, 

And let every cheerful thought have sway, 
With all recollections sweet. 

Give thanks that amid this gathered throng, 
In the home of earlier years, 

Ye may grasp his hand, who is spared so long, 
To guard it from foes and fears. 

Long, long ago with that kindly hand, 
He welcomed you at his hearth, 

When ye came, a little stranger band, 
To learn of true wisdom’s worth. 

By his earnest, unwearying toil and care, 
Soon in pleasant paths he strayed, 

Where the treasures of knowledge rich and rare, 
All their tempting wealth displayed. 

He taught you to gather the purest gold 
For the soul’s immortal need ; 

And bade you not simply its gains to hold, 
But to drop them like precious seed, — 

That year by year ye might gather in 
New measures of noble thought ; 

And say, hath not life, by these harvests, been 
With more rich enjoyment fraught ? 

But stay, perhaps I have dreamed too long 
*Mid these scenes so far away — 

To you all these festive hours belong — 
To you who would fain be gay. 

I yield the harp, do ye wake its strings 
To a merrier, sweeter strain ; 

The moments fly on their noiseless wings, 
For e’en this bright day must wane.” 


We thank thee memory for thy simple song, — 
Its notes, half sad, half gay, bring fondly back 
To us, those dear, old, unforgotten days. 

Again in full companionship we meet 

Departed ones whose hearts were bound to ours 
By tender, youthful ties. Again we sit 
Assembled in our quiet school, to learn 

Of many things from those who ever taught 
With all the patient faithfulness of friends.+ 
God bless them all, where e’er their lot be cast! 
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For one sweet moment let us linger now 

Between the years gone by, and those to come — 
That, with g firmer step, we may pursue 

The onward path. Perhaps it will not lead 

Us over earth’s high places, that amid 

The glare of wealth and fame our lives may bloom. 
But there is many a sweet, sequestered dell 
Where fiowers more fragrant, if less beauteous grow, 
And it was ever fragrance that went up 

In sacrifice to Heaven. Oh may not we, 

Fen tho’ we dwell in earth’s most shaded nooks, 
Send forth the incense of a holy life ? 


Kind friend, dear guardian of this peaceful home, 
We long to thank thee for the constant care 

That watched our childhood and our wayward youth ; 
But e’en our warmest thanks would ill requite 

The weary labors of these many years. 

We only offer up our fervent prayer 

That o’er the remnant of thy earthly life, 

The good man’s peace which passeth every joy, 

May rest in benediction — and that e’en 

At evening-tide, there may be light for thee. 





UPWARD PROGRESS OF AN HONEST BOY, 


THE Miners’ Journal, speaking of two graduates at West Point belonging to 
Pottsville, Pa., says: Frank U. Farquhar, of this borough, graduated with honor, 
and ranked No. 2 in his class at West Point, last week. The No. 1 graduate was 
a poor Irish boy, named Peter O’Rourke, who, at the age of sixteen, did not know 
his letters. This lad had saved the lives of several persons on Lake Erie, we 
believe, who, out of gratitude, offered him a considerable sum of money, which he 
declined on condition that they would secure him an education, They complied 
with his request, sent him to school, and afterwards secured him a situation at 
West Point, where he has just graduated with the highest honors. This poor, 
rough Irish boy bears himself as a perfect gentleman, and we feel confident that he 
will make his mark. It is out of such stuff that the great men of this country are 
made. 





Ir was the sarcasm of Montesquieu, that it would not do to suppose that negroes 
were men, lest it should turn out that whites were not. 


Cato observed, he would much rather that posterity should inquire, why no 
statues were erected to him, than why they were. 
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COMMON SCHOOLS. 


THE object of the Committee and the Superintendent for the last two years has 
been to modify and extend the school system of the State, into one suited to the 
character of the town, and far more general and liberal than prevails commonly. 
Much has been done, but much still remains to do. We see no reason why the 
Concord schools should not be made to cover all, and more than all that is done in the 
graded schools and colleges of the State. There is much illusion about our high 
schools and so called universities. The sciences and the arts taught there can 
usually be better learned elsewhere by the earnest student. They give golden op- 
portunities, but throw a thousand obstacles in the way of using them. Worst of 
all, they seem to stifle that enthusiasm for learning and virtue, without which the 
highest culture is impossible. A Massachusetts township, with its central village, 
lying in partial seclusion, yet partly connected with the great world, is one of the 
best universities, or may be made so, In it by a careful and well pursued method, 
we may train our children and youth to far better purpose than most colleges or 
cities can do. Nor let it be supposed that such a plan would require great ex- 
pense, or a condition of things very different from the present. A permanent 
school committee representing all interests and’ all sections of the town, — per- 
manent teachers who could see the fruit of their labors year after year, — a cordial 
interest of all the citizens in the liberal culture of the children, with a little change 
of method and a little lengthening of the time for which children shall be kept at 
school,— would gradually give us advantages greater than any public or private 
course of instruction in the State now offers. — Report of Concord School 
Committee. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


YounG people find ways enough of amusing themselves, and we best leave them 
much to their choice in such matters; yet some slight superintendence seems 
becoming — some interest shown by us in their pleasures — since these exert a com- 
manding influence in forming their tastes and characters, and cannot be safely neg- 
lected by their guardians, They are a school for the fancy and the heart; they 
may play the part of the school of virtue or of scandal, as well or ill chosen. The 
streets are the gymnasia of the young, the world they live in largely, the widest, 
the freest range they know and are permitted to enjoy. Herein they are fairly 
launched into life, and left free to follow their inclinations — masters of them- 
selves for the time, and servants of their senses and devotees, “ Let us play ” is 
the privileged version of their creed, and they enter with the unction of enthu- 
siasm into the sweet sports they love. Then they show what they are; casting all 
reserve aside, their souls leap sunward glossy gay in their abandonment to fancy and 
fun. And now is the teacher’s golden opportunity for learning the temper, and 
tendencies of these enthusiasts at their pastimes outside. Nor need his presence 
mar their sports. Any indifference to these matters shows some defect of sensibility 
and an unfitness for his task. A teacher should have much good company in him, 
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and tact at making himself as agreeable out of doors as inside. Sound health, 
flowing spirits, sprightly wits, sympathy, sane sense, a gevial temperament, tell 
best; harmony of tenderness and grace that draw love and confidence at once. 
Everywhere the laws of influence are the same and operate alike. Dullness is in- 
tolerable and dreaded by all — by children particularly. The teacher must touch 
the sensibilities and strike the fancy, or they will not listen long; his the fault, 
theirs the misfortune. He does not play well on his instrument, the human heart, 
if he lack fancy, enthusiasm, health, humor; “if he pipe ever so hard they dance 
not; if he sorrow they do n’t weep,” as he would have them, and the game is 
wearisome to all; all parties have enough of it. For whoever speaks not to the 
love and wonder of mankind says little deserving of lasting interest. — Report 
of Concord School Committee. 


Ir is proposed to compile from the writings of our townsmen and women, a 
Concord Book. Such a collection would embrace suitable pieces from Buckley, its 
founder, Wood, Ripley, Hoar, Shattuck, Frost, Jarvis, Mann, Peabody, Bradford, 
Hawthorne, Channing, Thoreau, Emerson ; and if well prepared, would be a work 
of great historical and literary interest. There seems no reaaon why a volume of 
this attractive character should not be published at once. — Ibid. 





NOAH WEBSTER AND THE COUNTRY BOY. 


Some years ago, the great lexicographer passed through Eastern New York, on 
horseback, to visit a brother who lived in Madison county. When he had reached 
the town where his brother resided, he met a boy going to school, and the follow- 
ing conversation passed between them : 


*“* My son,” said the learned doctor, “ do you know where Mr. Webster lives ?” 

“ Yes, sir; and be you a relation of his?” 

& Yes,” 

“ Well,” continued the boy, “ you aint a brother of his, is you ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, it can ’t no way, anyhow, be that you’re the man that made the Spell- 
ing-book, can it?” 

“ Yes,” 

“QO now!” rejoined the boy, as he gazed with awe-struck wonder upon the ven- 
rable doctor, “ that’s a fish story.” Agro ; : 

The old gentleman often recurred to this incident, as one of the pleasing remin- 
iscences of a long horseback ride. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL, 


Mr. E. M. Huntineton, formerly of Amesbury, Mass., has received the ap- 
pointment of Principal of the Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, as successor 
to William Forster Mitchell, who shortly enters upon the duties of President of 
the Haverford (Friend’s) College. 

Ar the last sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, a ballot took place for 
the election of a new foreign associate, in place of the late M. Tideman. Liebig, 
the celebrated chemist, obtained 31 votes, and was chosen; Wohler, also a dis- 
tinguished chemist, had 14; and Agassiz and Airy one each. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


THE following meetings of the State Teachers’ Association will be held during 
July and August : 

New York, at Watertown, commencing July 30th. 

Pennsylvania at Lewisburg, Union County, August 6th, 7th and Sth. 

Vermont, at Middlebury, August 19th and 206th. 

Wisconsin, at Fond du Lac, commencing the week embracing the close of July 
and the beginning of August. 





POSTPONEMENT OF THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the last Annual Meeting of the National Teachers’ Association, held in Aug. 
1860, at Buffalo, Committees were appointed, of which the undersigned was made 
chairman, to make arrangements for the next Annual Meeting, to be held the 
second week of August, 1861, Chicago being recommended as the place of meet- 
ing. Considerable progress had been made in preparation for the meeting, when 
the attack on our national flag roused the nation to arms, and it soon became ap- 
parent that a successful meeting could not be secured this year. The undersigned, 
therefore, with the advice and consent of the committees of arrangement, and of 
other members of the Board of Officers, ventures hereby, to announce the post- 
ponement of the meeting till August, 1862. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, President, NM. T. A. 
Boston, JuNE 24, 1861. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


THE Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
will be held in Brattleboro’, Vt., at the Town Hall, on the 21st, 22d, and 23d days 
of August. 

The Board of Directors will meet on the 21st, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The Public Exercises will be as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, August 21st. At 24 o’clock, P.M., the meeting will be organized 
for the transaction of business. The usual addresses of welcome having been made, 
the President will deliver his annual address ; after which the following subject will 
be discussed : 

“ How many Hours a Day ought Pupils to be Confined in School; and should 
they be required to Prepare Lessons at Home ? ” 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., a lecture by Hon. Anson Smyth, State Commissioner o 
Schools of Ohio. 

TuursDAY, Aug. 22d. At 9 o’clock, A. M., a discussion. Subject; “The Proper 
Qualifications of Primary School Teachers.” 
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At 11 o'clock, A.M., a lecture by H. E. Sawyer, Esq., Principal of High 
School, Concord, N. H. 

At 24 o’clock, P. M., a lecture by Lewis B. Monroe, Esq. Subject: “The 
Human Voice.” 

At 34 o’clock, P. M., a discussion. Subject: “ Methods of Teaching Elocution 
and Reading.” 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., a lecture by Calvin Pease, D. D., President of Vermont 
University. 

Fripay, Aug. 23d. At 9 o'clock, A. M., a discussion. Subject: “ Universal 
Education the Great Safeguard of a Republican Government.” 

At 11 o’clock, A. M., a lecture by T. D. Adams, Esq., Principal of High School, 
Newton, Mass. 

At 24 o’clock, P. M., a lecture by Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton College, 
N. Y¥. Subject: “The Tuition of Amusements.” 

Ladies attending the meeting, will be welcomed to the hospitalities of the 
citizens of Brattleboro’. Those who purpose to be present will greatly oblige the 
Committee of Reception, and will avoid personal inconvenience, by sending their 
names as early as possible, to Hiram Orcutt, Esq., West Brattleboro’, Vt., or to 
the Secretary, West Newton, Mass. 

It is expected that the usual reduction of fares, on the several railroads, will be 
made, of which due notice will be given in the newspapers, 


Wa. E. Smeipon, Rec. Sec. 
West Newton, June 12, 1861. 





BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


WE gave notice in our May number of a teachers’ meeting which had taken 
place at Beverley, on April 5th and 6th. From a paper sent to us recently by an 
unknown friend, we gather the following particulars : 


At the commencement of the afternoon session of Friday, Col. Daniel Adams 
of Newbury, by special request, presented some graphic sketches of the condition 
of public schools sixty years ago, when it was a miracle to see a female teacher, and 
when “ Master Longfellow ” wielded his stern sceptre in district after district of the 
town, in rapid succession through the year, the whole school period in Mr. A’s dis- 
trict for the year being only seven weeks. 

A lecture followed, by Rev. Mr. Calthrop of Marblehead; who treated his 
theme, “Mankind’s search after Manhood,” with his usual originality and eloquence. 
He refuted those who deny the doctrine of human progress, and presented an im- 
pressive view of the course of this progress through the savage period, “ the era 
of the body,” the semi-barbarian period of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian great- 
ness, and the Greek and Roman period, “the era of body and mind,” to the 
Christian age, “the era of body, mind, heart and conscience.” He then answered 
the question, “ How shall young manhood now and here seek to develop itself?” 
dwelling especially from the greater danger of neglect, upon physical and moral 
education. He commenced sharply upon some interference, which he had seen, 
with the freedom of the cricketers on our own Common. In the evening assisted 
by Mr. Walton of Lawrence, (who with Rey. Mr. Rich of Beverley, and others, 
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had spoken upon the subject of the lecture,) he favored the Association with a 
practical illustration of methods of physical exercise appropriate to schools. 

This exhibition was followed by an able and instructive lecture by Rev. Dr. 
Haven of Malden, on the subject, “ What should be the nature of our American 
system of Education” The discussion of this theme was the more valuable from 
its being introduced by a a wong of the great principles of education, and of 
the educational systems of other countries, especially England and Prussia. 

Saturday morning, Mr. Adams, of the Boylston School, Boston, “ Oliver Optic,” 
delighted the Association by a genial, pictorial, and humorous lecture, on “The Mu- 
tual Relations of Teacher and Scholar.” Sparkling with wit and fancy, it was, in 
its essential character, a most earnest protest against scholastic tyranny, and the 
old theory of natural hostility between master and gy The subject of the lec- 
ture was pursued in remarks from Messrs. Batchelder of Salem, and Walton of 
Lawrence. 

Thanks were presented to W. C. Todd, Esq., of geese who has presided, 
for the last two and half years, over the deliberations of the Society. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are the following: President — Joseph 
A. Shores of Haverhill; Vice President — A. Crosby, of Salem; Recording Secre- 
tary —G. M. Gage, of Beverly; Corresponding Secretary —T. G. Senter, of Lynn; 
Treasurer — FE. Valentine, of Marblehead; Counsellors — FE. H. Hammond, of 
Haverhill; G. A. Walton, of Lawrence; N. Hills, of Danvers; G. T. Barnes, of 
South Danvers; W. K. Vaill, of Gloucester; G. Bartlett, of Salem; and H. T, 
Wheeler, of Newburyport. 

The spirit and interest of the meeting continued, without flagging, to the last. 

YALE CoLLeGe.— We learn from exchanges that in consequence of the recent 
donation of $100.000 from Joseph E. Sheffield, Esq., of New Haven, the faculty of 
the scientific department has arranged a new and extended course of study, with 
special reference to the preparation of students for practical pursuits. The new 
course embraces Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology and Bota- 
ny, General Principles cf Agriculture, Surveying, Industrial Mechanics, Modern 
Languages, English Literature, History, Physical Geography, Political Economy, 
and Commercial Law. The special course in Practical Chemistry, Metallurgy, 
Geology, and Civil Engineering, designed for those who propose to devote them- 
selves to either of these branches as a profession, will be continued. Tbe new and 
spacious building for this department is now finished. A class in Military Engi- 
neering has commenced its course June 10th, under the charge of Prof. Norton. 


Connecticut. —The 12th Anniversary of the State Normal School at New 
Britain, will be held on July 17th, and the public examinations will take place on 
Monday and Tuesday previous. The next term will commence Sept. 18th. 


New Hampsuire.— A bill to reorganize the educational system of the State 
was discussed in the Legislature but failed to become a law. 

The proposed bill abolishes the Board of Education and the Teachers’ 
Institutes, and provides for a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
two Assistant Superintendents. The Superintendent is to devote all his time to 
the office, and receives a compensation of $1200 a year, with $200 for travelling 
expenses. The Assistant Superintendents are to devote four months a year, from 
the first of November, to the service of the State, and each receive $300, and the 
further sum of $100 each for traveling expenses, 

Each town in the State is to be visited at least once a year, by the Superintend- 
ent or one of his Assistants. The Governor and Council to nominate, annually, to 
the Legislature, a candidate for the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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to be confirmed or rejected by a major vote of both Houses of the Legislature in 
joint convention, The Superintendent to appoint his own Assistants — subject to 
the approval of the Governor and Council. Conventions of Teachers seem to be 
contemplated in the bill, but there is no provision made for their support. 


New York. — A newspaper reporter writes that in one of the New York regi- 
ments there are seventeen schoolmasters. As they have been teaching the young 
idea, they will be able to shoot with unerring skill. The rebels having driven out 
the schoolmasters in times of peace, will have their turn at being driven presently. 
The pedagogues will teach them Scott free, and give the world a practical demon- 
stration of vulgar fractions reduced to their lowest terms. 


A young lady, nineteen years of age, who has just arrived at Washington, her 
home, gives an interesting account of her recent journey. She had been employed 
as a teacher in Alabama for some time. Finding that she could not longer stay at 
the South, because she came from the latitude of Washington, she started and 
reached Manassas Junction on the 19th of June, only twenty-seven miles from 
home. She went to General Beauregard’s headquarters to obtain a pass, and re- 
ceived a flat denial. She begged, but in vain. She promised to take an oath not 
to speak of what she had seen or heard, but she received this reply: “ You know 
too much; you can’t go through.” This roused the spirit of the girl, and she 
replied: “ Well, sir, I shall go home if I have to go by the way of New Zealand to 
get there.” She had provided herself with a revolver, and now found occasion to 
use it. Her trunks had been broken open, while she was absent to see the brave 
General Beauregard, and a fellow undertook to retain them, whereupon, with great 
coolness, she drew her revolver and told him that her trunks would go where she 
went. The graceless coward offered no further opposition. She had nothing to 
do but retrace her steps, take a journey of two thousand miles back to Alabama, 
thence via Chattancoge, Louisville, Cincinnati, Wheeling, Harrisburg, Baltimore 
to Washington. 


GeRMANY. —A great annual meeeting of German teachers, (the eleventh or 
twelfth,) has been held at Koethen, on May 21st, 22d, and 23d, where all classes, 
from the Professor at the University, to the village schoolmaster, were represented, 

The city of Berlin has re-elected Dr. Adolph Diesterweg, former principal of the 
Normal School at Berlin, as her representative in the lower house. Soon after the 
session was opened, an animated debate ensued between the liberal school party 
led by Diesterweg and the ministerial party, which objects to a thorough reform of 
schools, ; 

Pishon’s foundation for retired teachers, supported in 1860 seventy-six “ pen- 
sionaries ” from its funds. 

Ir has been with great pleasure that we have read the Reports of the School 
Committee and Superintendent of the School of Concord, Mass., for the year end- 
ing March, 1861. Our intention to give a few extracts from it has been carried 
out in this number. ' 

How to DistincuisH THE RANK oF OrriIcers. By observing the shoulder 
straps worn by officers of the army, their rank can be readily ascertained. A 


Major General is distinguished by two silver stars on his shoulder-straps; a Brig-- 
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adier General has but one star; a Colonel has a silver embroidered spread eagle ; 
a Lieutenant Colonel has a silver embroidered leaf; a Captain is known by two 
gold embroidered bars; a First Lieutenant has but one gold bar on the strap; a 
Second Lieutenant none at all. The cloth of the strap is as follows: Staff officers, 
dark blue; Artillery, scarlet; Infantry, light (or sky) blue; Riflemen, medium (or 
emerald) green; Cavalry, orange color. 








BOOK NOTICES 


THe Firra ReADER OF THE ScHooL AND Famity Series. By Marcivs 
Witison. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


We doubt whether a more attractive reading book than this has ever been pre- 
sented to the public. It contains a great amount of useful knowledge in a form 
well adapted to those for whom it is designed, and is handsomely illustrated 
throughout. The only drawback we have noticed, is that much of the best read- 
ing in the book is in too fine print. We do like to see a clear open page. 

Former attempts to impart knowledge of scientific and literary subjects in 
connection with subjects in the art of reading, have not met with the expected suc- 
cess. Sufficient variety of reading matter has not been furnished. That difficulty 
is here overcome. The author has been very judicious in his selections; and the 
miscellaneous divisions in connection with the instructive, furnish all the variety 
that is needed. 

Lioyp’s Miuirary CampaIGN Cuart. Pocket Edition. Arranged by Ecperr 

L. VieLe and Cuartes Haskins. With a Glossary of War Terms, a Table of 


Distances, and a Steel Portrait of Lieut. General Winfield Scott. New York: 
H. H. Lloyd & Co. Boston: B. B. Russell, 515 Washington Street. 


A publication for the times. The map contains thirteen divisions — the United 
States, the District of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia, and ten important points, 
such as Pensacola Bay, Norfolk Harbor, Mouth of the Mississippi, with New 
Orleans, ete. 


The Scientific American, published. weekly by Munn & Co., New York, has 
commenced a new volume on July 6th. During the sixteen years of its existence 
its motto has been “ Excelsior,” and the energy or foresight of the publishers has 
gone hand in hand with an enlarged subscription list. Teachers and students of 
the Natural Sciences cannot find better advice for practical application than is given 
in the richly illustrated pages of this publication. Its price is one dollar for six 
months, or $2,00 per year. 20 copies per year, $28,00. 

No. 20 of The Pulpit and Rostrum, published by H. H. Lloyd & Co., New 


York, contains a paper on the causes of the American Civil War, by J. Lothrop 
Motley, LL.D., D.C.L. 


The July number of the Home Monthly contains several excellent articles. The 
War and our Children, by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, Words for Young Men, by Rev. 
F. D. Huntington, and Talks with my Own Sex, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, should 
be read and obeyed extensively. 





